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I N  all  the  distraction  of  the  present 
day,  when  "counsel  is  darkened  by 
words,"  and  continually  our  ears  are 
assailed  by  this  or  that  "plan"  which 
shall  infallibly  deliver  us  from  our 
troubles,  it  may  be  well,  if  we  can, 
for  a  space  to  shut  ourselves  up  and 
quietly  do  a  little  thinking  upon  our 
predicaments.  If  we  analyze  all  the 
different  "plans"  that  are  offered  us, 
we  shall  find  that  they  all  agree  on 
one  thing,  namely,  that  we  are  suf- 
fering from  that  strange  paradox  of 
"poverty  in  plenty",  and  that,  while 
industry  can  supply  us  with  an  In- 
finite amount  of  all  that  anyone  can 
think  of  or  desire,  yet  we  are  not 
able  to  enjoy  them,  simply  because 
we  cannot  buy  them.  That  is  agreed 
by  all;  it  is  painfully  apparent; 
but  what  we  do  not  agree  upon  is 
how  we  can  distribute  this  plenty. 
Since  distribution  of  necessities,  and 
even  more  so,  of  luxuries  must  de- 
pend upon  purchasing  power,  or  to 
put  it  simply  on  money  in  the  pock- 
ets of  those  who  are  in  need,  the 
whole  problem  narrows  down  to 
finding  a  way  by  which  this  purchas- 
ing power  may  be  supplied.  But  at 
that  point  our  various  "planners" 
disagree,  and  we  have  all  sorts  of 
earnest  gentlemen  dinning  into  our 
ears  their  one  and  only  solution  of 
the  difficulty.^ 

As  our  thoughts  concentrate  upon 
the  subject,  we  shall  see  that,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  are  at  the  present 
momentk  at  the  end  of  one  era  of  the 
history  of  mankind  and  are  just  at 
the  beginning  of  another.  What  we 
call  the  Industrial  Revolution,  that 
change  from  small  to  large  produc- 
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tion,  brought  about  by  the  increase 
of  wealth  and  population,  and  made 
possible  by  the  great  technical  in- 
ventions of  the  last  century  and  a 
half,  has  run  its  course  and  accom- 
plished its  destiny.  We  are  now,  so 
far  as  our  limited  human  capabili- 
ties will  permit,  in  command  of  the 
riches  of  nature,  and  the  kindly 
fruits  of  the  earth  are  ours  for  the 
taking.  We  are  no  longer  haunted  as 
were  the  ancients  and  even  our  fore- 
fathers of  only  a  few  generations 
ago,  with  the  spectre  of  famine; 
there  is  enough  for  all,  and  even  in 
some  particular  products,;  more  than 
enough.  The  intense  pre-occupation 
of  mankind  with  the  problem  of  pro- 
viding his  daily  food,  the  mere  ne- 
cessities of  life,  has  borne  fruit  and 
now  we  may  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses consider  the  problem  solved. 

But  having  solved  one  problem  we 
are  faced  with  another,  and  in  some 
ways  an  even  more  difficult  one, 
which  we  may,  for  lack  of  a  better 
term,  call  the  money  problem,  and 
that  is  what  is  perplexing  us  now.  It 
is  no  new  one;  it  has  troubled  men 
for  a  long  time.  Carlyle  expressed 
it  in  one  of  his  pungent  and  arrest- 
ing phrases:  What  is  the  use  of  your 
spun  shirts  ?  They  hang  there  by  the 
million;  and!  here  by  the  million  are 
diligent  bare  backs  that  can  get  no 
hold  of  them.  Shirts  are  useful  foi 
covering  human  backs.  Useless 
otherwise,  an  unbearable  mockery 
otherwise."  In  a  word,  our  task  is  to 
get  the  shirts  onto  the  backs  that 
need  them. 

9^  ifi 

Let  us  now,  as  best  we  can,  think 
out  this  difficulty,  and  see  if  we  can- 
not arrive  at  some  conclusion.  In 
the  first  place,  we  may  take  it  as 
abundantly  evident  that  mankind  is 
going  to  go  on  producing  in  ever- 
increasing  quantities,  and  that  all 
efforts  to  curtail  production  and 
raise  prices  are  doomed  to  failure. 
What  the  world  wants  is  not  less  and 
higher  prices  but  more  and  lower 
prices.  At  the  present  moment  the 
government  of  the  United  States  is 
busily  at  work  trying  to  raise  the 
price  of  cotton  and  inducing  the  far- 
mer to  plough  under  every  fourth 
row.  But  while  this  is  going  on  the 
government  of  Brazil  is  equally  busi- 
ly at  work  inducing  its  coffee  grow- 
ers to  turn  to  cotton  farming.  Gin- 
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ning  machinery  from  mills  in  the 
Southern  States  is  being  dismantled 
and  sent  down  to  Brazil  by  the  ship- 
load, there  to  be  set  up  so  that  Bra- 
zil may  flood  the  world's  markets 
with  cheap  cotton.  While  the  North 
American  continent  is  trying  to  cur- 
tail wheat  production  in  order  to 
raise  prices,  a  cargo  of  iFrench  wheat 
is  unloaded  at  New  York.  At  which 
tragic  absurdity  the  very  High  iGods 
themselves  must  laugh  and  abandon 
poor  mankind  to  its  fate.  Surely 
we  must  learn  sooner  or  later,  and 
sooner  is  a  thousand  times  better 
than  later,  that  what  we  want  is 
cheapness  so  that  necessities  shall 
be  within  the  capacity  of  everyone 
to  command?  There  is  no  use  in  rais- 
ing prices,  because  that  makes  it 
only  harder  for  us  who  have  so  lit- 
tle money  already  to  buy  what  we 
need. 

But  at  this  point  it  may  very  rea- 
sonably be  asked,  how  we  are  to  do 
it?  It  is  not  going  to  be  easy  and 
one  giant  obstacle  stands  in  the  way, 
the  whole  capital  structure  that  has 
been  raised  on  the  foundation  of  high 
prices  and  high  interest  rates.  Our 
business  machine  has  been  geared  to 
a  certain  level  of  profits,  ill-defined 
it  may  be,  but  for  all  that  very  po- 
tent; and  it  is  going  to  be  hard  to 
change  our  ideas  on  that  matter.  But 
already  we  are  seeing  the  start  of 
the  descent  to  lower  levels  of  inter- 
est rates.  First  class  investments 
to-day  are  only  yielding  three  to 
three  and  a  half  per  cent.,  and  the 
vested  interests  that  hold  them  are 
finding  themselves  pinched  thereby. 
But  if  prices  come  down,  so  will  the 
cost  of  living,  and  all  our  expenses 
will  be  scaled  down  proportionally. 
If  our  great  corporations  can  pay, 
say,  two  per  cent.,  and  we  can  buy 
just  as  much,  and  conceivably  more 
with  what  we  get  from  them  than 
when  we  were  getting  five  or  even 
more,  then  we  are  not  any  worse 
off;  we  may  very  well  be  much  bet- 
ter off. 

^  *f»  ^  9^ 

But  at  once  the  obvious  retort 
comea'  to  the  mind.  Is  not  this  ex- 
actly what  has  been  happening  for 
the  past  five  years,  and  we  are  none 
the  better  off.  We  have  reduced 
prices  and  interesti  rates  and  we  are 
still  confronted  with  a  great  mass  of 
unemployment,  whose  condition  be- 
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comes  more  distressing,  and  it  must 
be  acknowledged,  more  menacing 
every  day.  It  is  all  very  well  to  talk 
of  lower  prices  when  our  pockets  are 
empty.  It  makes  little  difference  to 
us  if  a  thing  is  selling  for  a  dollar 
or  for  ten  cents,  if  we  have  not  got 
ten  cents  to  buy  it  with.  The  task 
before  us  is  to  get  the  ten  cents  into 
our  pocket,  and  to  do  that  we  must 
look  not  to  the  banks  but  to  govern- 
ment; for  the  banks  cannot  do  it.  A 
business  man  may  go  to  his  bank 
manager  with  a  perfectly  feasible 
proposition  and  ask  for  credit  ac- 
commodation. He  may  want  to  build 
a  number  of  reasonably  priced 
houses  for  which  there  is  an  obvi- 
ous necessity.  But  the  bank  manager 
may  say  with  perfect  justification 
that  when  the  houses  are  built  ten- 
ants or  purchasers  may  not  be  found 
who  have  the  money  to  occupy  them. 
Whatever  way  we  look  at  it,  and 
from  whatever  angle  we  appoach  it, 
we  arrive  inevitably  at  the  same  im- 
passable barrier,  we  have  not  the 
money  to  do  what  we  want  and  what 
needs  to  be  done.  And  at  that  point 
our  Townsends,  Douglases,  and 
Coughlins  come  into  the  picture  and 
frighten  us  all  with  their  fantastic 
schemes. 

The  fact  is,  and  we  have  only  just 
woken  up  to  a  realization  of  it,  that 
our  bank  loans  are  at  almost  the 
lowest  level  seen  in  an  entire  gener- 
ation and  our  bank  note  issues  lower 
than  in  many  years.  There  is  an 
enormous  gap  in  our  store  of  pur- 
chasing power,  a  gigantic  hole 
through  which  our  ability  to  pay  for 
what  we  need  is  pouring  away.  What 
we  must  do  is  to  plug  thathole,  and  the 
only  agency  in  the  position  to  do  so 
is  government.  Will  that  not  lead  to 
"inflation"?  Yes,  if  we  insist  on 
using  that  disturbing  word;  or  "re- 
flation" if  we  prefer  a  variant  that 
does  not  frighten  us  so  much.  But 
will  not  inflation  bring  with  it  all 
the  evils  that  are  connected  with 
such  practices?  No  if  it  is  carefully 
controlled.  But  is  controlled  infla- 
tion possible,  does  it  not  always  get 
out  of  hand  and  run  away  with  us 
all?  Not  if  we  go  into  it  with  our 
eyes  open  and  a  firm  hand  on  the 
rein.  Surely  it  is  not  beyond  hu- 
man wisdom  to  control  it  and  man- 
age our  currency  without  letting  it 
beat  us? 
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But  again  it  may  reasonably  be 
asked  will  not  this  inflation  of  the 
currency  raise  prices  and  so  aggra- 
vate this  "over-production"  from 
which  we  have  been  suffering?  The 
answer  to  that  is  the  very  fact  that 
our  production  is  so  efficient  now 
that,  by  the  very  weight  of  its  out- 
flow,, it  will  swamp  all  attempts  at 
raising  prices  by  the  force  of  com- 
petition. But  then  we  shall  have 
over-production  all  over  again?  The 
answer  is,  as  Professor  Lionel  Rob- 
bins  of  the  London  School  of  Econ- 
omics recently  pointed  out,  we  never 
have  had,  and  never  will  have,  over- 
production. We  have  had  "maldis- 
tribution" which  is  an  entirely  differ- 
ent thing  altogether.  While  Brazil 
has  been  burning  coffee  numberless 
people  all  over  the  world  have  gone 
without  it.  While  our  elevators  have 
been  bursting  with  unsold  wheat  mil- 
lions have  gone  hungry. 

But  surely  we  have  heard  all  this 
before  until  we  are  weary  of  it?  Yes, 
but  have  we  not  heard  it  with  ears 
that  have  been  attuned  to  one  idea, 
that  of  waiting  till  this  depression 
is  over  and  then  raising  prices  again 
and  getting  back  to  the  glorious 
times  of  high  profits?  But  suppose 
now  we  calmly  face  the  prospect  of 
prices  never  rising  again,  of  always 
remaining  at  their  present  low  level, 
or  even  more  likely,  of  falling  still 
further?  Let  us  look  forward  a  few 
years  when  Russia  will  have,  we 
may  reasonably  suppose,  struggled 
through  her  period  of  construction 
and  be  ready  to  join  the  other  na- 
tions in  the  world's  markets,  not  only 
with  her  raw  products,  wheat  and 
lumber,  but  with  cheap  manufactur- 
ed articles  in  immense  quantities; 
when  Japan  is  still  more  efficient  in 
the  turning  out  of  all  manner  of  com- 
modities, made  with  herf  cheap  labor 
and  dumped  on  the  world's  markets 
practically  for  what  they  will  fetch. 
What  is  there  before  the  world  but 
all  the  panic-bred  expedients  of  tar- 
iffs and  super-tariffs  and  dumping 
duties  and  attempts  at  snatching  tem- 
porary advantages  through  deprecia- 
tions of  currencies  in  the  foreign  ex- 
changes; in  a  word,  an  intensifica- 
tion of  evils  growing  more  and  more 
desperate  until  the  patience  and  for- 
bearance of  the  nations  break  down 
and  the  world  is  plunged  into  chaos 
once  more?  Are  we  putting  the  case 
too  high,  are  we  needlessly  appre- 
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hensive?  It  is  hard  to  think  so,  if  we 
face  the  facts  and  cease  to  soothe 
ourselves  with  the  weary  old  illusion 
that  everything  is  going  to  be  all 
right  again  as  soon  as  we  are  through 
with  this  depression.  But  every- 
thing is  not  going  to  be  all  right;  it 
is  going  to  be  very  much  all  wrong  if 
we  do  not  pull  ourselves  together 
and  determine  that  we  will  face  actu- 
alities and  banish  our  pleasant  delu- 
sions. 

flf       flf       flP  ^ 

What  then  are  these  actualities 
that  confront  us?  Simply  in  a  word 
what  we  have  already  envisaged,  an 
era,  stretching  for  all  we  know  into 
the  remote  future,  of  universal 
cheapness  when  all  the  necessities 
and  many  of  the  luxuries  of  life  will 
be  so  cheap  that  everyone  will  be 
able  to  enjoy  them,  provided  they 
have  the  money.  And  it  is  our  task 
to  see  that  they  do  have  the  money; 
for  if  they  have  not  then  ruin  faces 
us,  and  the  whole  gigantic  machinery 
of  production  will  break  down.  Al- 
ready, as  we  have  said,  we  are  seeing 
the  beginning  of  the  new  "set-up"  of 
the  finance  of  production  in  the  low- 
ering of  interest  rates.  The  succes- 
sive devaluations  of  currencies,  the 
pound,  the  dollar,  the  yen,  the  belga, 
and  soon  we  may  expect  of  the  guil- 
der and  the  franc,  are  simply  no  more 
than  readjustments  of  the  foreign  ex- 
changes to  the  new  circumstances. 
That  way  lies  the  final  solution  of  the 
great  burden  of  debt,  of  the  payment 
by  Europe  of  its  obligations  to  Am- 
erica, of  the  lifting  of  the  intolerable 
weight  of  debt  of  our  cities  and  mu- 
nipalities.  Do  we  mean  thereby  re- 
pudiation through  inflation?  Not  a 
bit  of  it;  we  mean  the  readjustment 
of  burdens  through  a  new  and  in- 
finitely more  efficient  system  of 
Monetary  Standards  that  will  give  to 
all  the  purchasing  power  that  will 
absorb  the  mounting  flood  of  prod- 
ucts which  are  pouring  from  our  fac- 
tories and  our  fields. 

We  in  Canada  are  planning  a  great 
system!  of  social  betterment  through 
our  laws  for  unemployment  insur- 
ance, minimum  wages,  and  shorter 
working  days.  We  acknowledge  their 
usefulness  and  the  social  justice  that 
demands  them.  But  where  in  the 
world  is  the  money  to  come  from  to 
pay  for  them  all?  Where  is  the 
money  to  come  from  to  payi  for  un- 
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employment  relief?  The  cities  and 
municipalities  have  not  got  it.  In 
every  city  in  Canada  we  are'  seeing 
the  same  distressing  spectacle  of 
services  that  we  believe  are  useful 
and  necessary  being  ruthlessly 
slashed,  simply  because  we  cannot 
afford  them.  It  is  painfully  true  that 
we  are  now  faced  with  the  conse- 
quences; and  very  painful  and  dis- 
concerting consequences  they  are. 
But  for  all  that  we  have  our  schools 
and  parks  and  hospitals,  and  they 
are  all  performing  useful,  vital  func- 
tions in  our  lives.  We  cannot,  we 
dare  not  let  them  all  go;  for  if  we 
do  we  face  the  possibility,  we  may 
even  go  so  far  as  to  say  the  proba- 
bility, of  revolution,  when  the  people 
who  have  benefitted  thereby  will  de- 
mand that  they  shall  not  lose  them, 
but  have  them,  restored  and  increas- 
ed in  efficiency  and  usefulness. 

ffi  9p 

Plenty  without  poverty;  plenty  for 
all,  for  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich, 
is  within  our  grasp  if  we  have  the 
wit  to  see  it.  We  are  plagued  with 
the  bogey  of  "technological  unem- 
ployment", of  workers  thrown  out 
of  their  jobs  by  the  new  machinery, 
poor  useless  hands  that  will  never 
work  again.  But  there  is  plenty  to 
be  done;  we  have  barely  begun  to  do 
the  infinitely  great  number  of  things 
that  lie  before  us.  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells, 
in  one  of  his  fascinating  imaginary 
romances  of  the  world  in  the  future, 
has  dreamed  of  a  time  when  the  ma- 
chinery of  production  will  be  so  ef- 
ficient that  men  will  not  need  to  toil 
for  more  than  a  few  hours  a  day. 
And  so  set  free  from  the  heart- 
breaking necessity  of  wearing  out 
their  lives  in  earning  a  meagre  pit- 
tance, will  turn  to  doing  what  they 
have  always  wanted  to  do,  those 
pleasant  tasks  in  which  the  soul  of 
man  delights,  the  making  and  tend- 
ing of  beautiful  parks  and  great 
flower  gardens  for  the  enjoyment  of 
all;  the  rearing  of  splendid  edifices 
and  the  creation  of  new  forms  of  art 
and  music,  when  the  scholar  and  the 
artist,  the  technician  and  the  scien- 
tist will  work  unhampered  by  the 
pressing  necessities  of  daily  life.  Of 
course  it  is  all  very  well  for  Mr. 
Wells  to  dream  pleasant  things,  but 
in  sober  earnest,  is  it  an  impossible 
thing  to  imagine?  Are  we  seeing  al- 
ready the  faint  beginnings  of  such 
an  era?     Are  we  not  planning  the 
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construction  of  a  gigantic  highway 
across  the  Dominion  so  that  we  may 
speed  at  our  ease  from  coast  to 
coast?  What  of  the  necessary  acces- 
sories that  must  go  with  such  a  pro- 
ject? Shall  we  not  want  hotels  and 
rest-houses  and  filling  stations  to 
help  us  on  our  way?  And  cannot  our 
artistic  genius  give  us  these  in  beau- 
tiful form,  instead  of  the  unsightly 
monstrosities  that  to-day  assail  our 
eyes  ? 

And  so  to  sum  it  all  up,  let  us 
take  courage  and  face  the  future 
with  stout  hearts.  We  can  do  it,  if 
we  brush  from  our  minds  the  cob- 
webs of  an  outworn  pre-occupation 
with  high  prices  and  high  profits. 
Low  prices,  low  profits  and  plenty 
for  all  will  solve  our  problems.  And 
if  we  do  not  solve  them  that  way, 
they  may  be  solved  for  us  in  a  very 
painful  and  disconcerting  fashion  by 
others  who  have  the  courage  to  face 
the  facts. 
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